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a solution to your gift problem— 
Give our 1937 Catholic Art Calendar 
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YOUR TURN TO GIVE 





Christmas is a time of giving. For each of your friends you have some little 
gift to be presented as an expression of your love and esteem for them. What gift 
have you for your nearest and dearest Friend, Jesus? He inaugurated the cus- 
tom of giving gifts on His Birthday by giving you Himself—all that He is and has. 
What will you give Him in return for this boundless generosity? He asks for a 
like present in return—the GIFT of YOURSELF, the wholehearted consecration 
of yourself to Him in religion as a Benedictine Lay Brother. It is easy to give 
what you have. It is much harder to give what you are. Will you have the cour- 
age and generosity to offer YOURSELF to Jesus as this year’s Christmas gift? 


For particulars apply to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey St, Meinrad, Indiana 
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THE GRAIL 


gy EAR Grail Readers, 
B| §=© Well, the election spasm is 
over and the fever has pretty 
nearly all subsided. Accord- 
ing to some newspapers it 
cost thirteen million dollars to stage this 
choice. That is a lot of money. Maybe it 
hasn’t been wasted either. For money to 
change hands sometimes means prosperity. 
Many, of course, are dissatisfied with the 
results of the election. Nevertheless, the 
majority are satis- 
fied. It is the ex- 
pression of their 
wish. Let’s hope 
that the majority 
are right. Indeed, 
we shouldn’t stop 
with hoping. We 
should do more. 
Countless persons 
are bewailing the evils of the times and 
rightly so. Reform is urgently necessary. 
The best place for anyone to start a reform 
is right inside his own skin—deep down 
in his heart, the mainspring of his life. 
Then his good example will influence 
others beneficially; what his 
prayers will be more efficacious. 







is more, 


The most general complaint comes from 
the socialist mind and is hurled against 
the capitalist. Not all capitalists are bad. 
Some are very great benefactors of hu- 
manity. Yes, the most of them no doubt 
are wicked and exert a bad influence that 
unbalances humanity. Yet there is a far 
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St. Meinrad’s Abbey and The Grail 
wish to all our readers special happi- 
ness from God at Christmas and His 
blessing in the New Year 


greater evil than that of bad capitalists. 
It is the graft evil and general injustice 
of our politicians and the men elected to 
public offices throughout the country. 

We learn from Holy Scripture that God 
generally gives to nations or peoples the 
kind of rulers that they deserve. Just try 
for a moment to imagine what a grand 
country would be ours if the legislative 
bodies, the judicial bodies, and the execu- 
tives would all be honest—really honest, 
too honest to ac- 
cept any bribe di- 
rectly or indirectly. 
Then bad capitalists 
would perish, taxes 
would dwindle, ini- 
tiative and labor 
would be rewarded, 
all but the unde- 
serving would 
happy. Will it ever be thus? 







RS Sees She: See Shs ee ee 


be 


A suggestion: Let every reader of these 
lines do his bit towards attaining the above 
good effect by earnestly praying for all 
who are in office. Form the habit of pray- 
ing earnestly and fervently for all legis- 
lators, judges, and executives in our land, 
especially our chief Executive, President 
Roosevelt. May God richly bless him and 
guide him for our sake. 


“Yours most cordially 
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ee J rann QU, : 


Abbot. 
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To God from Us 


(é¢f7°8OME in,” I called in answer to a heavy 
knock on my door. 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat the cats!” It was 
the Cynic, of course. “Say,” he continued, 
“that’s the life: nothing to do but lie around 
in bed all day and just eat and sleep.” 

“Oh yeah,” I retorted; “you’re welcome to 
itany day.” I did feel like throwing a shoe at 
him but restrained myself, because lying in bed 
with a useless ankle becomes a tiresome and 
lonesome business after a week or so. Even the 
Cynic’s company was likely to meet with ap- 
proval. 

“At least I’ve got you at my mercy for a 
change,” he began, “‘so, while I have the chance, 
lhad better make good use of the opportunity. 

“Remember how you did me up the last time 


when the subject of church collections came up? 


Now I’m out for revenge. I’ve lived in hopes 
for this day and have been looking up a lot of 
things on the history of the Offertory of the 


@ Mass. Resign yourself, 


victim. Don’t try to 


just save your breath, 


He was wound up 
the matter. 
Even had I been able 
0 get a word in edge- 
ise, discretion told 





shut. 

“There’s no use re- 
ashing the history 
and development of 
bacrifice,” he began; 
‘we had that out al- 
eady. So to get down 
0 brass tacks imme- 


hetorically, what do 
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Robert Morthorst, O. S. B. 


Offertory of the Mass? 

“The first thing that strikes us is that the 
Offertory nowadays seems so different from 
what it was originally. Today it is an action 
performed almost exclusively by the priest. 
Formerly all the people in the church came up 
to the altar in a long procession, each bearing 
his offering of wine and bread or some such 
thing. From the hands of the people, the priest 
and the deacon accepted the offerings. What 
was necessary for the Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the Communion of the people was placed imme- 
diately on the altar. The surplus and what was 
not valid matter for the Mass was set aside on 
a table near the altar and received appropriate 
blessings. From this latter part came the 
wherewithal to support and educate the clergy 
as well as to help out the poor and needy. 

“Of course, the collection of modern times is 
supposed to take the place of all that. I wouldn’t 
exactly advocate a return to the old custom in 
all its details. Con- 
ditions today are dif- 
ferent. Now, no one 
has time for Church. 
The old way took up a 
considerable amount 
of time. In our city 
churches, where so 
many Masses have to 
be gotten in in such a 
short time to accom- 
modate the great num- 
ber of faithful, prac- 
tically everything has 
to be streamlined. It’s 
too bad, but it’s true. 
We have to remember, 
after all, that it is not 
so much the manner in 
which a thing is done 
that counts with God 
as it is the intention 
and the spirit with 

(Turn to page 243) 
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The Archbishop's Gifts 


HEN snow falls on Christmas Eve, 

Northern Italy is happy; for, that has 
become one of the essential elements of peace 
and good-will. Snow is like the tinseled tree 
with its shining star at the top: something 
really foreign to the original picture of Christ’s 
First Coming but something so long associated 
with it as to have grown in the minds of the 
people a perfectly legitimate part of it. 

Here it was Christmas Eve again and snow 
was softly falling. This year Northern Italy 
was happy. That is, everyone was happy but 
him who should have been the happiest, His 
Excellency, the Archbishop of Milan. The holy 
old man, his hair almost as white as the snow 
that was falling outside his study-window, slow- 
ly paced the carpeted floor, pondering, ponder- 
ing, pondering. Over and over again the same 
thought turned in his mind, “How shall I be 
able to make my offering this year?” 

Somehow, the deep rich color of his cassock 
made a brighter glow on his wrinkled cheeks 
than did the reflection of the mounting flames 
of the open fire-place. The whole room seemed 
cheery and peaceful. Priceless episcopal up- 
holstery and insignia were in the study, to- 
gether with three costly paintings hanging on 
the walls, the painting over the fireplace being 
that of the Nativity. Occasionally the Arch- 
bishop would stop in his pacing to glance half- 
anxiously at this painting. 

He looked at his watch for the twentieth time 
and let the twentieth groan escape his lips. His 
small, stout body rose and fell helplessly with 
each groan. The time was now eleven o'clock. 
Just one hour before midnight and the Arch- 
bishop’s usual gifts had not arrived. 

Hoping against hope, His Excellency pressed 
the electric button that summoned a male ser- 
vant who had been in the Archbishop’s employ 
for over twenty years as a companion, butler, 
handy-man and, at times, adviser. In a few 


minutes, the tall, lean servant, in conventional 
butler’s attire, appeared at the doorway. 
“Something, Your Excellency?” 


Paul McCann 


“The gifts haven’t arrived yet, John?” 

“No, Your Excellency. I’m sorry but—” 

“Very well, John. You may go now, but let 
me know instantly if they arrive before Mass.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency. I retire, Your Ex- 
cellency.” 

The Archbishop had to smile at the last re- 
mark. It was the usual thing with John. “I 
retire Your Excellency,” the Archbishop re- 
peated to himself, mentally leaving out the 
comma after “retire,” “Mmm. A good many 
clerics in the Archdiocese would like to retire 
me, no doubt! Eh, bien! The French have a 
nice way of relieving their feelings in a couple 
words. But that is the trouble with French, no 
doubt, swift but lacking in the color and grace 
of our beloved Italian. No language as dulcet 
as our mother-tongue. .. Well, maybe tonight— 
at least this blessed Christmas Eve—all men 
bear toward me the good-will that I bear toward 
all men. Ah, there is a slight wind blowing 
with the snow. May it blow down to the sea 
and take with it all the evil and ill-will on this 
dear land tonight! But my gifts—” 

And the Archbishop’s mind pondered once 
again the important problem seeking solution. 
Time was going quickly. It was now quarter 
past eleven and the usual gifts had not arrived. 
He sat down on a lounge before the fireplace 
and reflected on the custom which had become 
so necessary to his celebration of the Midnight 
Mass. Just then, the butler came in with the 
announcement that two seminarians who were 
to serve as the deacon and the subdeacon of the 
Mass had arrived. 

_ “Show them in, John. 
their ceremonies.” 

John showed the two deacon-seminarians into 
the study. They were both obviously nervous, 
fearful of not creating a good impression on the 
aged prelate, but the Archbishop of Milan was 
the soul of grace and culture, schooled in the 
venerable tradition handed down from the 
austere but sympathetic Archbishop, St 
Charles Borromeo. The seminarians were in- 


I hope they know 
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vited to leave their capes and birettas on a 
nearby chair and come and sit down before the 
fire with their reverend superior. 


He asked them a few questions about them- 
selves and the seminary; and then, pointing to 
the picture of the Nativity above their heads, he 
began a story which he had told often to others 
and loved to tell to any who had not heard it 
before. 


“You see that painting, my boys?” he began, 
“That is no ordinary picture. It is something 
very religious, very holy because it is not alto- 
gether of this world. There is a legend—I 
might say, a tradition—goes with that Na- 
tivity. It has changed hands often, but I have 
had it ever since I was a young monsignor 
doing work in Church History in Rome. A 
Franciscan friar gave 
it to me in return for a 
slight favor. And, in 
giving it, the friar told 
me a wonderful story of 
its origin. 

“A Franciscan broth- 
er who painted this 
masterpiece in the four- 
teenth century finished 
it on a Christmas Eve. 
Charmed by his own 
work and raised to a 
seventh heaven of re- 
ligious fervor and love, 
the poor brother went out on the altar and took 
the gold, frankincense and myrrh which were 
before a creche, fashioned after the design of 
good St. Francis himself, and bringing them in, 
placed them before his painting. Then, the 
brother prayed that if the Divine Babe was 
pleased, the Face of the Child on the painting 
would smile. Minutes passed and at the ring- 
ing of the bells which summoned the religious 
to the Midnight Mass, this brother, for the first 
time in his life, paid no attention to the bells but 
kept on praying for a smile... one little smile 
on the Face of the Child... 


“At midnight, the door opened for the pro- 
cession to proceed to the altar and the organ 
pealed forth its joyous notes, announcing the 
coming of the Lord, our God. Still the brother 
lingered. He could hear the bells ringing now; 
and he knew that the time for the Consecration 
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had arrived. And at that moment, the brother 
raised his eyes to the painting; and the Figure 
of the Child grew brighter and brighter and the 
Lids on the Child’s Eyes, though painted closed 
in sleep, opened, and a smile spread over the 
Child’s Face. Then, the Child rose from the 
painting and walked on air out onto the altar. 


“The brother followed, trembling but rejoic- 
ing. Outside, the eyes of all were lifted to a 
spot above the Celebrant’s head. The brother 
looked up, and there, held in the fingers of the 
Celebrant of the Mass was the Little Lord 
Jesus, wrapped in an encircling halo of Divine 
Glory. 


“After the Mass, the brother rushed to his 
painting, expecting to see the Babe gone, but he 
found the painting just as he had painted it. 
The Babe was fast 
asleep. 

“Time passed. And 
in the summer of the 
following year, the 
brother lay dying in his 
stall. Before he passed 
to his eternal reward, 
he called one of his 
brethren to him and 
told him always on 
Christmas Eve to offer 
to the Lord, before the 
painting, either the 
: three traditional gifts 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh, or else three 
other gifts which would be as acceptable. This 
was done down through the centuries. Every 
owner was conscientious in his duty and, in 
passing along the painting, passed along, also, 
the tradition. No further real miracles were 
reported, but many a priest and layman have 
experienced a curious peace and contentment in 
looking at this painting on Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. ... Every year since I received 
the painting, I have observed the traditional 
custom, but this year the traditional gifts have 
not arrived. I wonder what I should do?” 


Finishing his story with this rhetorical ques- 
tion, the Archbishop looked at his watch again. 
It was eleven-thirty-five. Twenty-five minutes 


to go. He gave a sharp glance at his two listen- 
ers. 
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“Well, what do you think of that story? Do 
you believe it all?” 

With the seminarians both vehemently as- 
serting their belief, the old prelate settled back 
in the lounge with a satisfied smile. The two 
seminarians, as they watched their superior, 
knew that the Archbishop, at least, never doubt- 
ed for a moment that the Figure of the Child 
had once come to life. The old man was too 
wise and too holy to doubt such things. He had 
had experiences of his own that would never be 
credited by an unbelieving world. What cynics 
thought of the Archbishop never worried him, 
for he had his opinion of the cynics. In fact, 
it was the only thing in which he was unchar- 
itable; for, while the cynics regarded the Arch- 
bishop as a shrewd liar, the Archbishop spoke 
of them only as his “least fortunate brethren.” 


The seminarians knew all this as_ they 
watched him gazing at the painting. Suddenly 
they were startled to notice the Archbishop’s 
eyes had closed in sleep; and rising quietly, 
they tiptoed out of the room, leaving the Arch- 
bishop to what they supposed was a little nap 
before Mass. 

But the Archbishop of Milan was experienc- 
ing the strangest event of his life; for, though 
indeed asleep from either the warmth of the 
fireplace or a special act of Divine Providence, 
he visioned the Child of Mary appearing before 
him and speaking to him. 

“Dearest brother,” the Babe said, “why not 
offer Me the three gifts of love for which the 
gold, frankincense and myrrh stand: the gifts 
of a holy deed, a holy word, and a holy thought? 
In these three ways do men sin most; so, in 
these three ways should men make restitution. 
And you have made restitution for the sins of 
others. I wish you to recall three acts of love 
in your past life and offer them again, in spirit, 
now. You have done much for Me, brother, and 
I have done much for you. Think now of your 
gifts to Me, and at the Consecration of the 
Mass, I shall come to you.” 

The Child waited there, His arms out- 
stretched, a smile on His Face, the Rest of His 
Body hidden by a bright golden glow. Then 
He vanished; and in His place, one after an- 


other, appeared three scenes. 


The first scene showed the Archbishop as a 
young priest but three years ordained, walking 
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the streets of Milan late one night about eleven 
o’clock. He was returning to the rectory after 
having answered a sick-call and he was wonder- 
ing whether the man to whom he had just ad- 
ministered Extreme Unction would recover or 
die. 

Suddenly his eye caught the gleam of cold 
metal protruding from a hedge at the corner 
of the street. It looked like the barrel of a 
rifle. He stopped short and jumped behind a 
nearby tree. Nothing happened. He waited 
awhile. Soon a dapper young fellow in evening 
clothes came sauntering down the street. 

The priest saw the rifle rise to an aiming 
position. He tried to signal the young man but 
the fellow had his eyes held straight ahead. The 
priest was afraid to shout lest he cause the per- 
son behind the rifle to fire. Just as the young 
man reached the tree, the priest grabbed him 
roughly and pulled him to cover. At the same 
instant, the rifle roared, its bullet taking off the 
bark of the tree. 


“Say, what’s the idea?” began the young 
fellow in English, “Oh, I keep forgetting I’m in 
Italy. You probably don’t know a word I’m 
saying.” 

“I know what you’re saying, all right,” re- 
plied the priest, also in English, “but I don't 
know what the idea is. All I do know is that if 
I didn’t grab you and pull you behind this tree, 
your dead body would be on the sidewalk at this 
very moment.” 


A policeman came running up. He saluted 
the priest. 

“Evening, Reverend Father. Didn’t I heara 
shot somewhere around here a minute ago?” 
he asked. 

“You did,” said the priest, “and it was made 
by that rifle on the corner. Watch out you 
don’t get hit!” 

Without a word, the policeman jumped the 
hedge and rushed to the spot where the rifle 
was. A woman was sobbing on the ground. She 
shrieked at the sight of the policeman. 


“Did I kill him?’ she screamed, “I didn’t 
mean to kill him... .” 

“Well, you didn’t, whoever it was you meant 
to kill.” 

“I meant to shoot Angelo who betrayed my 
daughter; Angelo looks like that gentleman, 
but as soon as I fired, I knew it wasn’t Angelo I 
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shot at. Oh, I should never have got this rifle 
at all.” 

The policeman led the moaning woman away 
to the police station for further questioning. 

The young Englishman turned to the priest 
and put out his hand to shake, saying, ‘Gosh, 
Father, you did save me, didn’t you? I never 
thought I’d be mistaken from an Italian, but 
one never knows, does one?” 


“No,” said the priest, “one doesn’t.” 


And, smiling to himself, the priest continued 
on his way to the rectory and a sleep that was 
well-deserver. 

That scene faded 
and a new scene took 
the stage. It showed 
the Archbishop as a 
monsignor now. He 
was in the private 
office of a cardinal in 
Rome. The cardinal 
was considering a let- 
ter from a_ pastor. 
The letter accused a 
certain young priest 
of drunkenness. The 
monsignor had had 
trouble , with the 
young priest and had 
developed a_ strong 
dislike for him. The 
dislike had been so 
manifest, in fact, 
that all the official 
world knew about 
it; and it was for that reason that the 
cardinal, on receiving this complaint from 
the pastor, had called in the monsignor for 
consultation. 

“Was it for some similar offense that you 
took a dislike to this young curate?” asked 
His Eminence. 

The monsignor was sorely tried. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it had been an act of insubordina- 
tion that had caused him to dislike the young 
priest; he did not think the young cleric really 
bad; he certainly would not care to say any- 
thing which would mean silencing the young 
priest. , 

“I have never heard he gets drunk,” said the 
monsignor. 


born! 


Roel 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


On a winter’s night, long, long ago, 
When high howled wind, and down fell snow, 
St. Joseph, he and Notre Dame, 
Riding on an ass, full weary, came 
From Nazareth into Bethlehem— 


And Bethlehem inn they stood before; 
The landlord bade them begone from his door. 
“Poor folk,” (says he) “must lie where they may,” 
“For the Duke of Jewry comes this way, 
“With all his train on a Christmas Day— 


Poor folk that may my carol hear, 
See? God’s one Child had hardest cheer! 3 as 
Men grown hard on a Christmas morn, 
The dumb beasts by, and a Babe forlorn; 
It was very, very cold when Our Lord was 
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Clever as the reply was, the mind of the car- 
dinal was even more clever. A broad smile ap- 
peared on his face. 


“You wish to do well by him, eh? Good! 
The accusation is hereby disposed of,” the car- 
dinal murmured in a low voice, “and you may 
go with my fondest regards, my dear monsig- 
nor. Your word has restored my faith in 
brotherhood.” 


The monsignor left the cardinal’s office, won- 
dering if he had done the right thing after all, 
but when, a month later, the pastor who had 
written the note was 
put in an asylum for 
the insane, the mon- 
signor realized his 
word had saved the 
reputation of an in- 
nocent young priest. 
That was all the 
second scene of the 
Archbishop’s vision 
showed, but the 
Archbishop caught 
its import. 

Then, third and 
last, came the scene 
with the Archbishop 
auxiliary-bishop 
of Milan. He was 
coming out of the 
beautiful Cathedral 
of Milan, a cathedral 
renowned the world 
over for its perfect 
dimensions and dozens of gorgeously-designed 
stone turrets topped by royal crosses, when a 
blind man stopped him with the plea, “Pardon 
me; I cannot see who you are, but may I trou- 
ble you to take me where the organ is being 
played ?” 

“Certainly,” the bishop agreed. 

The playing was in the bishop’s own cathe- 
dral. He informed the blind man of the fact. 
One of the many organists who in turn fingered 
the keys of the great organ was practicing 
“Adeste Fidelis” for Christmas which was but 
a week’s time away. The bishop led the blind 
man to that pew toward the front of the cathe- 
dral, where the music sounded sweetest. Then 


(Turn to page 244) 
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AN has human rights. Everybody who 

has a spark of reason left must admit 
this. The Communist also must admit that man 
has human rights. If he denies it in theory 
then he belies his theory in practice. For the 
Communist is very active and, supposing that 
this activity is directed by reason (which, of 
course, can be doubted), this very fact shows 
that he claims certain rights. 


But on what does his claim rest? The Com- 
munist does not admit the existence of God and 
therefore cannot claim any God-given rights. 
He does not claim that the State has given him 
any rights, because he always shouts that the 
State has taken away his rights. The only thing 
left for him to do is to claim rights by force or 
invoke the principle of natural rights. If the 
Communist bases his rights on force and vio- 
lence, then, if we want to act according to his 
principle, we may kill him if we can. But sup- 
posing you, being armed with a gun, would meet 
an unarmed Communist and say to him: ‘“Ac- 
cording to your doctrine, might makes right, 
and since I am more powerful than you I am 
going to shoot you,” what would the Com- 
munist say? He would cry: “You have no 
right to shoot me. I have a right to live.”” Aim- 
ing your gun at the Communist you might say 
to him: “Your life depends upon your doc- 
trine. You say you have a right to live. On 
what do you base your assumption?” He could 
only say that it is a natural right. As soon as 
the Communist admits the fact that there is a 
natural right you can lower your gun and be- 
gin to argue with him. But keep him at a dis- 
tance from you before you make friendship with 
him. Ask him: “What do you mean by natural 
right? Is it mere unintelligent nature which 
has given you life and on which you base your 
right to live, or has God given you life through 
nature?” If the Communist says that it is not 
God but mere blind nature, you can again point 
your gun at the Communist and say to him: 
“Mere nature has given you life, but nature has 
also given me the power to take it away from 
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you. What you say merely amounts to the doc. 
trine that might makes right. You have been 
trying to take away the rights that I claim. In 
order to safeguard the rights that I claim, and 
since might makes right, I can now put my 
finger to the trigger. Blind nature will not ob- 
ject nor punish me for my action.” But whilst 
the Communist’s knees are shaking you add: 
“My dear friend, your doctrine is not my doc- 
trine. If I had acted according to your doc- 
trine you would be a dead man now. But ac- 
cording to my doctrine I may not kill you. Now 
listen to a sane doctrine of natural rights.” 

True philosophy teaches that there are indeed 
natural rights but also that these rights come 
from God. In other words God has given these 
rights to man through nature. But if we ab- 
stract from God and consider nature merely as 
blind nature, then there is no moral obligation 
to respect the rights of others and we fall back 
into the doctrine that might makes right. 

To the man without religion has come the 
question: why should I be honest? If I am 
not discovered what is the difference? I shall 
profit by dishonesty and lose if I am honest. 
Leaving out God this would not be an altogether 
illogical way of proceeding. Looking only at 
nature we see that nature merely gives and man 
takes. If there is no person with an intellect 
behind this giving, who wants a certain order to 
be observed, then, of course, we can take in any 
way we can, by force and violence, by stealing, 
and by killing those in our way. But if nature 
is the outstretched arm of a kind and loving 
person, then you must respect that person’s de- 
signs and will. If food is thrown to a herd of 
pigs, they will all grab everything they can, 
even taking it away from others. Thus the 
weak ones may be deprived of all nourishment. 
But the master wants the weak ones also to 
have food. The pigs do not understand the 


will of the master because they have no intel- 

lect, no reason. If there were no master and still 

food would be thrown to the pigs (by chance 
(Turn to page 253) 
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Who Was Her 


IM O’Clery was a bookkeeper in a small 

business house in Dublin, not far from the 
Liffey. His hours were long, his work exacting 
and his wages rather small. Tim was fit for a 
better post and indeed deserved one, but when 
unemployment is general and a man has a 
family depending on him he has to take what 
he can get. 

Although it was Christmas Eve and the hour 
was late he still sat at the big table piled with 
ponderous books, in the dingy room where he 
usually worked. The merry din from the street 
outside sometimes disturbed him and occasion- 
ally he uttered an exclamation of impatience as 
he had to re-start adding up a column of figures. 
But at last the clock sounded the strokes of his 
deliverance, and he was about to don his rather 
shabby overcoat when the messenger boy of the 
establishment came into the room and said :— 

“The manager sent me to say, sir, that he 
would wish to see you before you go.” 

The words sounded ominous in his ears for 
business had been rather bad of late and the 
staff had recently been cut down. He felt that 
his own turn had now come and that he, too, 
would be disemployed. The moment he saw the 
manager’s face he knew that his fears were not 
without foundation. It was graver than usual. 

“Take a seat Mr. O’Clery,” said he when Tim 
entered his Sanctum. 

Then for some moments he fumbled with 
something on his desk as if he found it difficult 
to tell Tim what he was obliged to say to him. 
He was not an unkindly man, and it was always 
an unpleasant task to him to dispense with the 
services of any of the employees of the house. 
His voice was sympathetic as he said :— 

“T am very sorry Mr. O’Clery to have any- 
thing unpleasant to say to you, especially on 
Christmas Eve, but the fact is, well you know, 
we have been rather badly hit by the prevailing 
depression and we cannot afford any longer to 
pay a bookkeeper. Your services will not be 
required after Christmas. The boss’ son is 
now of an age to take up work. He will not re- 
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turn to school after the Christmas holidays and 
will take your place. I am very sorry that you 
have to go, Mr. O’Clery, but I hope that you will 
soon find another place.” 

Although Tim was half expecting the blow to 
fall, still it came as a shock to him and he could 
scarcely reply when the manager wished him 
the compliments of the season as he turned to 
go. 

It was not for himself that he minded so 
much, but for his widowed sister and her three 
small children who were entirely dependent on 
him. Indeed, there were four children whom 
he supported, for in his generosity he had adopt- 
ed the three-year-old son of a friend who had 
died, leaving his child destitute, and who but 
for Tim would have had to go to the workhouse 
orphanage. 

A chilling breeze was blowing up from the 
Liffey when he got out into the street and it 
made him shiver from head to foot, for his well 
worn overcoat afforded him but small protec- 
tion from the weather. Even when it was at 
its best it was not very warm for it was of the 
cheap and thin variety, though in appearance it 
seemed decent enough. Tim had to be very 
economical with regard to his clothes because 
of the smallness of his resources and the five 
people depending on him. He wore them until 
they began to look almost disreputable. In- 
deed, his employer had on one occasion com- 
mented on their shabbiness, and told him that a 
smart appearance was very desirable in all the 
members of the staff. Latterly, however, be- 
cause of the slump in business and the “cuts” 
in wages, everybody in the house wore out their 
clothes, and so Tim’s shabbiness became less 
conspicuous, and was overlooked for the time 
being. He was utterly unselfish and so long as 
his widowed sister and the four little people de- 
pending on him were warm and well-clad he 
cared little how he fared himself. 

When he reached O’Connell Bridge he turned 
his steps in the direction of Ringsend for that 
was the district in which he lived. The usual 
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Christmas crowd was surging North and South 
over the bridge. Most of them, especially the 
women, were laden with parcels, and were jost- 
ling one another in their hurry. 


A woman in front of Tim dropped at his feet 
one of many small parcels which she was car- 
rying. It was a small white box, and when it 
reached the ground the lid fell off disclosing 
within a gorgeously-dressed doll. He picked it 
up at once and restored it to its owner who 
thanked him very cordially. 


The doll reminded Tim of the little ones at 
home who would be expecting him to bring 
them Christmas toys. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “in my own trou- 
ble I’ve been forgetting the children, but they 
must have their usual little presents at Christ- 
mas. They would be so disappointed if they 
didn’t get anything—not that I can afford to 
buy them any toys, for with the 
best management possible I have 
barely enough money to last a 
week. And what will happen then 
I don’t know unless I can get an- 
other place; but where is there 
one to be found, with so many 
people out-of-work and ready to 
take any kind of a position? We 
are told to pack up our troubles 
at Christmas and be glad and not 
sad—so we ought considering 
what the first Christmas meant to the world— 
but it’s a bit difficult for a man like me, just 
after losing his job and without another in 
sight, and with a widowed sister and four help- 
less little ones looking to him for their bread. 
However, I’ll not let Mary or the children know 
that I’ve lost my place until Christmas is over 
at all events. I'll help them to be as happy as 
they can all the holiday time.” 


As he thought thus he retraced his steps over 
the bridge, went up O’Connell Street and turned 
down a street on his left where the shop win- 
dows were simply a blaze of light. A dense, 
merry crowd the major part of which were car- 
rying parcels of every shape and size were surg- 
ing to and fro. Tim jostled his way through 
and halted in front of a brilliantly lighted shop, 
in the windows of which toys of every descrip- 
tion were displayed. 

He had only a few coins in his purse although 
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he had been paid his week’s wages earlier in the 
day. His widowed sister, Mrs. Byrne, who 
lived with him had come up to town in the fore- 
noon to do the Christmas shopping, and he had 
handed over to her for that purpose nearly all 
his money. 


He now stood for quite a long time before the 
shop-window examining the toys. It was to the 
low-priced ones that he gave most attention for 
it was only those that he could afford to buy, 
though his eyes wandered sometimes to the 
more attractive ones of higher value. Dearly 
would he have loved to buy these latter for the 
little ones at home but his poverty made their 
price prohibitive. At last, after much delibera- 
tion, he fixed on two small dolls for his nieces, 
May and Julia a small mechanical train for his 
nephew, Paddy, and a motor-car which could be 
made to run for Noel Casey, the orphan boy 
whom he had adopted and whom 
he treated in every respect as if 
he were his own son. Noel’s fa- 
ther, Tim Casey, and Tim O’Clery 
had been friends from childhood. 
Both had come up to Dublin at the 
same time to take up positions in 
business houses there. Their 
friendship continued steadfast, 
and when Tim Casey was dying 
his anxiety for his little, mother- 
less boy was lightened by Tim’s 
promise that he would take complete charge of 
him. 


Tim faithfully kept his promise, and never 
once did he regret that he had taken little Noel 
Casey into his family, although an extra child 
to feed and clothe was a tax on his slender re- 
sources. Noel had the nicest disposition imag- 
inable, and was a favourite not only with Tim 
but with his sister and her children as well. 

“T cannot tell you what comfort that boy is to 
me,” Mrs. Byrne would say to her brother. “He 
has a lot more sense than Paddy although he is 
a year younger. Even though he is only turned 
seven I can trust him in every way and I'd 
much sooner leave May and Julia in his care 
when I’m out, than in Paddy’s. I’m glad you 
took him in Tim.” 

“His father was a good fellow and Noel is 
like him. I only wish I could give him a better 


time and you and the children too, Mary, but 
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you see I am doing my best,” her brother would 
reply. 

Some people said that Tim O’Clery was fool- 
ish to burden himself with an extra mouth to 
feed considering the shape of his finances, but 
there were others who commended him for it, 
and expressed a firm conviction that his reward 
would come some day., 

When Tim went into the shop to purchase 
the toys he had selected for the little people at 
home he found it still crowded although the 
hour was late. 

“Too bad,” said he to himself “that people 
haven’t more consideration for the tired shop- 
assistants who have been rushed all the week, 
than to leave their shop- : 
ping until the last minute. 
Of course I’m late myself, 
but that was unavoidable 
in my case.” 


He had to wait for quite 
a long time before the girl 
at the toy-counter could 
attend to him. She was 
besieged by quite a crowd, 
and though she had been 
working at high pressure 
all day and was utterly 
weary she showed them all 
the charming courtesy of 
the Dublin  shop-girl. 

When it came to Tim’s turn to be served she 
treated him with as much politeness as if he 
had bought the most expensive articles in her 
department, instead of a few little cheap toys. 


“The children will be pleased with these,” 
said she as she made them up carefully into a 
neat parcel. “Indeed I think children get more 
pleasure out of simple toys than out of the more 
elaborate ones.” 


When Tim had paid for the toys he had only 
one sixpence left and with that he proposed to 
buy a box of cigarettes for himself on the way 
home. 

Late as the hour was the city was still crowd- 
ed and he had to carry his parcel very care- 
fully lest any of the toys might be broken in the 
crush. He was now feeling very tired and 
would gladly have taken the train home but the 
fare would leave him without enough money 
for the box of cigarettes which he contemplated 
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Barnashba 
(Son of Man) 


GLADYS WILMOT GRAHAM 


Barnasha, so He called Himself 
When He was very young, 
Before He scarce could say the word @ “Is 

In Aramaic tongue; 


But now they call Him Son of God, 
And Jesus is His name, 

For such was writ in Holy Law 
Long, long before He came. 
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buying, so he decided to walk. The crowd be- 
came thinner as he proceeded on his way and as 
he neared Rinysend there were not very many 
people in the streets. 

He paused at a small shop licensed to sell 
tobacco and was about to enter to buy his 
cigarettes, when his attention was attracted to 
a small boy standing still and solitary in the 
gleam of light from the window. The boy had 
a very sweet countenance and a wealth of chest- 
nut hair flecked with gold. He looked very win- 
some, indeed, and even though his clothes were 
poor they were neat and clean. 

Tim was surprised that one so young, for the 
child seemed to be only about five or six years 
of age, should be alone in 
the streets so late. Think- 
ing that he might be lost 
he went up and spoke to 
him kindly. 

“Why are you standing 
here, my little man?” said 
he in his kindest tones. 
father or mother, 
somewhere near?” 


“No,” answered the lit- 
tle boy in a voice which 
was like sweetest music. 
“They’re in Heaven.” 


“Oh!” said Tim compas- 
sionately, “but you have a 
home somewhere have you not?” 

““My home is anywhere, where there are good 
people,” he answered. 


“And do you know where you'll be tonight?” 

“T’ll be with any good people who will take 
me in,” he replied. 

“What a pity,” thought Tim to himself “that 
such a winsome child should be a street Arab 
without anyone to take care of him.” He re- 
solved to befriend him and said :— 

“Come with me, my little man.” 

The child seemed pleased and gave Tim a 
beautiful smile as he took him in his arms. As 
they reached a small shop where a medley of 
articles were displayed in the window a thought 
seemed to strike Tim. The little fellow in his 
arms would be disappointed when he saw the 
other children getting toys, if he did not get 
one himself. He set him down at the shop- 
door saying :— 
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“Wait here for a moment, son. I’m going in 
here to buy something, but I’ll be back soon.” 


The shop-man was just about to close but he 
waited to attend to Tim. 

“Have you any toys for children?” 
the latter. 

“I’m afraid they’re all gone—there’s a run 
on them Christmas time, you know. However, 
I'll have a look.” He fumbled about for quite a 
time to no purpose but at last he produced a 
teddy-bear of quite respectable size, though he 
looked much battered and appeared to have 
only bits of plain glass for eyes. 

“This is all I have left,” said he. “He’s go- 
ing cheap as he’s a bit shop-soiled. I'll let you 
have him for sixpence.” Tim’s heart bounded. 
He thought the price would be at least two-and- 
sixpence and that he would not be able to buy 
it. He had still the sixpence left which was 
to buy cigarettes, for he had forgotten all about 
them after his meeting with the child. This he 
now handed over to the shop-man and received 
the teddy-bear in exchange. 

The child was waiting patiently at the door. 
Tim again took him up in his arms and hurried 
homewards. He felt strangely happy even 
though there was now no prospect of his having 
a cigarette to smoke on the morrow. 


The street in which Tim lived was fairly re- 
spectable but his home consisted of only three 
rooms in a tenement house. Until recently he 
had had a small house of his own but there had 
been much illness in the family, and what with 
doctor’s bills and the drastic cuts in his wages, 
he could not afford to keep it on, and so had to 
move into his present domicile where the rent 
was much lower. 

One of the rooms served as kitchen and sit- 
tingroom. The other two were bedrooms, one 
for Mrs. Byrne and her children and the other 
for Tim and the little boy whom he had adopted. 
They were very meagerly furnished for in the 
time of stress through which the family had 
passed just lately much of the furniture had 
been sold and several articles had gone to the 
pawnshop. 

When Tim arrived with the little stranger in 
his arms his sister’s face was expressive of 
pleased surprise. She welcomed the little fel- 
low cordially and her son Paddy and Noel Casey 
followed her example. They made him quite 


queried 
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one of themselves. The little girls, May and 
Julia, were already in bed and sound asleep, so 
their dolls were put in stockings and hung up 
near them, to be found delightedly in the morn- 
ing. The boys had much fun with their own 
toys and the small newcomer seemed specially 
pleased with the big teddy-bear. 

“You haven’t told us,your name yet, son,” 
said Mrs. Byrne as they were all seated at their 
frugal supper. 

“Noel,” answered the little stranger. 

“Oh, my namesake!” exclaimed Noel Casey. 
“Let’s shake hands over it.” 

And the new Noel smilingly extended his 
hand. 

“But you have another name. What’s your 
full name?” again queried Mrs. Byrne. 

“Noel,” answered the boy and all Mrs. 
Byrne’s questionings could not. elicit any other. 

“Noel will do well enough for all we want, 
so don’t worry the child, sister,” said Tim. 

They all felt strangely, wonderfully happy 
during that meal. The little stranger’s face 
simply beamed and Paddy and Noel Casey were 
radiant with smiles. Even Tim forgot that he 
was workless, and he and his sister were as 
happy almost as the children. 

When the time came for retiring it was ar- 
ranged that the little newcomer should sleep 
with Tim and the other Noel. For some time 
past, Tim had been reduced to sleeping on a 
straw mattress on the floor, and even that was 
somewhat dilapidated. There were several 
holes at the sides through which the straw was 
protruding. 

“I’m sorry we haven’t a better bed for you,” 
said Tim to his small guest when he saw his 
eyes gazing at the straw, “but you see there are 
plenty of warm bedclothes—you’ll be warm and 
comfy all right.” 

“T’ve slept on straw before,” said the little 
fellow. 

“You poor little mite, you’ve had a hard time 
I guess,” said Tim. 

And as he lay down to rest he had the big 
teddy-bear which Tim had given him in his 
arms. 

* * * x * 


Tim woke up early in the morning. It was 


still dark, but to his amazement he saw what 
(Turn to page 253) 
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Rural Rhapsody 


“Each season of the year portrays 

Its message wishing well 

Until their blended melody 

SOUNDS IN A CHRISTMAS BELL!” 


O sings Christel Hastings in one of her 
Catholic World poems, and when we read 
that rhyme we wondered why we hadn’t known 
it ourselves—why we hadn’t realized the reason 
of that thrilling note in the Christmas Bell. 
All the melody of heaven and earth is in it, and 
it is set swinging by the small hand of the 
Christmas Babe! 
The old farm is, to be sure, a busy place al- 
most any season but come 
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Preserves: Start with Watermelon, and keep 
on down the list. You'll find them all there and 
made just as pusserves are always made below 
the Mason and Dixon line. We always put in a 
little Xmas card with the preserve gift, writing 
the rhyme ourselves, over which we expend 
more energy than we ever did in the kitchen 
preparing the gift; we vary the lines, but no 
matter what we are inspired to say, we end 
with this—Let your conscience be your guide. 
We think it sounds hearty, you know. 

Pickles, sweet and dill, and of anything that 
we can convert—cukes, watermelon rinds, 

peaches, et al. 





Christmas and everything else 
gives way to the loving thought 
of dear ones near and far—and 
very often the needy within our 
reach. 

Lest we forget someone we 
have a notebook in which we 
make reminding notations. It’s 
a book worth perusing. We 
start it with: Jelly. Apple 
jelly for this one and that; 
Grape for many; Blackberry for 
more; Plum for some epicures. 
Nothing is said about the jars, 
but they are not the least of the 








Well, you will want to think 
about your own gifts—just one 
more item: Fat Buff Orping- 
ton hens, rolls of butter—jars of 
sweet cream. 

We were never able to make 
such gifts when we ware dwell- 
ers in the city—and yet we 
haven’t a dime to “bless our- 
selves with”—really. 

We don’t get all panicky and 
run around the streets snatching 
up things no one could appre- 
ciate at the last minute—what I 
mean to say is—snatching up at 








gift. All the year we keep a 

lookout for unusual jars. Many a time we buy 
something we don’t care so much for just to get 
the jar. And the way we do up these bits of 
Christmas Cheer. . Well, we don’t find our- 
selves singing the praise of the Duponts often, 
as we have a horror of their ammunition activ- 
ities; but, they gave us Cellophane and for 
that we are thankful. We don’t know how we 
ever did do up our Christmas jars before we 
knew Cellophane. 

Jams: We just can’t go into the subject. It 
is such a deep one. It begins with Oriental 
Persimmon, and ends—nowhere. 

Honey made by your own bees from our own 
clover, with now and then a thistle to give it 
tang. 


the last minute what no one 
could appreciate no matter how she or he tried. 
Isn’t it the grand and glorious feelin’—no Xmas 
shopping to be done early, or late. 
Our Marygolds in wee black pots are putting 
forth buds, assuring us that they won’t be late. 
And the sprays we clipped from a number of 
shrubs stand knee deep in water in the sunniest 
window of the house. We’ll have blossoms for 
all and ourselves, too. We have always brought 
in cherry boughs and Goldenbells but the Mis- 
souri Garden Bulletin has told us that almost 
any flowering shrub can be forced indoors, and 
we are trying out some of everything we have 
in our garden. 
Mr. MacBeth would get an awful fright if 
(Turn to page 243) 
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them in the inn.” Oh, what an op-_ son, it shall not go without reward. th 
portunity the owner of that inn Now here is a point which we di 
missed! Hotel owners struggle may all well ponder. Every Chris- th 
frantically to receive celebrities tian knows, or ought to know, that w 
among their guests. Here was the of all the virtues which we are th 
chance to entertain the greatest obliged to practice, charity takes th 
celebrities of all time. So we fondly first place. In fact, Christ has said it 
reflect on how we should have that we are to be distinguished bi 
opened widely our doors, our from all other men by the charity Ww 
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that should be manifest in our 
lives. Therefore Catholics should 
be more charitable than any other 
group of people. 

Do we, as a body, fulfil our 
sacred duty in this matter? One 
often wonders. We do indeed have 
in all our history proofs of mag- 
nificent charity. Today we have 
Sisterhoods and _ Brotherhoods 
whose very lives and institutions 
are devoted to most unselfish char- 
ity. But is that enough? In our 
cities who is usually represented as 
giving help to the homeless, the 
hungry, the destitute? Is it not 
true that people as a rule think first 
of the Salvation Army, various 
Protestant rescue missions, etc.? 
Who have become the popular pro- 
prietors of the inn of Bethlehem? 
You may say that Catholic charity 
bodies do a lot of this work but do 
not sound the trumpet of publicity 
when they do it. Perhaps this is 
the answer. Yet if it is, let us re- 
member that a bit more of publicity 
would seem more like letting our 
light shine before men. 

Yet, after all, the real answer to 
the doubt lies in the efforts of in- 
dividual Catholics. Away back in 
the time of the Apostles St. James, 
who wrote so forcefully of many 
things, described those who had 
the sentiment which did not show 
itself in practical deed: “And if a 
brother or sister be naked and 
want daily food, and one of you 
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say to them: Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, yet give them 
not those things that are necessary 
for the body, what shall it profit?” 

Another cause for our lack of 
charitable deeds is an exaggerated 
spirit of caution. We dread to be 
imposed on by vagrants, bums, etc., 
who may not really need our char- 
ity or may misuse it. Or we see 
strong men begging, and we tell 
them they ought to get a job. 
Finally, we shut our doors to the 
needy and tell them to go to an 
agency of relief, etc. I wonder 
what the innkeeper of Bethlehem 
thought of Mary and Joseph when 
they presented themselves at his 
door. He must have had some like 
thoughts when he sent them away. 
All the world has condemned him 
for it since. Yet our faith tells us 
that every bum, every jobless per- 
son, every hungry or homeless per- 
son is one of Christ’s brethren ; that 
what we give to him we give to 
Christ, who has promised to re- 
ward each and every act of char- 
ity we do them. 

Catholics, we are, all year, the 
proprietors of the inn of Bethle- 
hem. How we ought to fear that 
when we close our doors, our 
hearts, our purses, we are closing 
them on Christ. What if we are 
“taken in” by the unworthy? 
Christ, the Lord of all, won’t let us 
starve or lose because of it. 

HiLary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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Peace, the Oblate Motto 


HIS is a Christmas message for the Ob- 

lates of Saint Benedict and for all those 
who are desirous to share in the communion of 
prayers and good works of the Benedictine Ab- 
bey of Saint Meinrad. By being invested with 
the scapular of St. Benedict, and by making a 
religious promise (not a vow) to lead an exem- 
plary Catholic life, you become a spiritual son 
or daughter of St. Meinrad Abbey. When you 
do this you are called an Oblate of St. Benedict. 
As an Oblate of St. Benedict you share in the 
spiritual benefits of the prayers and good 
works of the entire Order of St. Benedict. 

Every cause has a battle cry, and 
every religious order has a motto. The 
motto of the Order of St. Benedict and 
the Oblates, men and women affiliated 
to the Order of St. Benedict is PAX, 
which means Peace. Perhaps there is 
not in the English language a word 
that takes less time to say and means 
more than the little word, Peace, a 
word so full of meaning at Christmas 
time. 

The word, peace, brings many ideas 
to the mind, rest, quiet, tranquillity, 
absence of noise, absence of worry and 
excitement, an armistice from wars. 
Peace means all these things; but 
Christian Peace, the Peace of God 
which surpasses all understanding, 
means much more than this. The strange thing 
about the Peace of God which fills the season of 
Advent, and overflows the heart at Christmas, 
is that it can exist where there is no rest and 
quiet; it remains undisturbed by noise, worry, 
and excitement and conflict. In fact, Peace 
supposes a conflict. 

At the risk of seeming bold I would define 
Christian Peace as a life-long war with self- 
love, selfishness and sin, rewarded at the end 
with eternal life. On the other hand, the op- 
posite of Christian Peace is cowardly surrender 
to ‘self-love and sin, a truce with our passions 





and the devil. Unless this fatal truce with self-' 





_chaplain, gives us this excellent advice: 


Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 


love is broken it can result only in eternal death. 

This disgraceful surrender to self-love and 
passion is the false peace to which the world 
invites us. Our Lord Himself hinted at this 
false peace of the world at the Last Supper 
when He said to His Apostles: “My peace I 
leave with you; My peace I give unto you; NOT 
AS THE WORLD GIVES DO I GIVE TO 
YOU.” 

So the world does offer men a substitute for 
the Peace of God. We are faced with the alter- 
native of choosing which peace we want, a war 
against sin to the end of life, which is the Peace 
of God, or cowardly surrender to sin, 
which is the peace of the world. May- 
be you are on one of the four roads 
that lead to this false peace. 

The first road is INDIFFERENCE, 
which omits all the good that should be 
done. 

The second road is LUKEWARM- 
NESS, which says: “That’s enough.” 
This is a dangerous peace, for it re- 
sults in mediocrity of soul. 

The third road is FAINTHEART- 
EDNESS, which swears that it is im- 
possible. 

The fourth road is HABITUAL SIN, 
which is the fatal peace of sinners. 

True peace of soul has in it none of 
the hectic nervous excitement of pas- 
sion and sin so characteristic of the peace and 
joy of this world. Instead of the bitterness 
that follows close upon surrender to self-love, 
comes the sweet contentment as a reward for a 
battle nobly fought and won. 


The peace of God runs smoothly and 
flows deeply in the soul. It can be present 
even when a person is feeling depressed. 
Emotion and feelings, and those quick 
changes of mood which psychologists expensive- 
ly try to explain, are not reliable signs either of 
the presence or the absence of the Peace of God. 
Father William Doyle, the martyred Irish war 
“Try 
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to grasp this fact—a very hard thing to do— 
that in the spiritual life FEELINGS COUNT 
FOR NOTHING, that they are no indication 
of our real state; generally speaking, they are 
just the opposite.” 

Christian Peace is present even when tears 
are in the eyes, and anguish in the heart; and 
Christian Peace is heroically present when a 
smile comes through the tears. 

The Peace of God is a deep-seated thing, a 
conviction of the Mind and heart anchored to 
the eternal and unchanging will of God. The 
storms of temptation, physical and mental, 
which worry and excite a person do not disturb 
the true peace of the soul. The Peace of God 
is there during the storm and afterward. 

Sea-faring men and submarine explorers tell 
us that when an East Indian hurricane sweeps 
over the Pacific ocean and lashes the surface 
waters hundreds of feet high, deep down, 2,000 
fathoms below, the sea remains calm and un- 
disturbed. Likewise the Peace of God is not 
disturbed by the surface excitements of moods 
and feelings. Down underneath, deep under- 
neath, all is calm and serene. 

Peace is not an emotion, a feeling-good-all- 
over. Peace is a conviction of duty well per- 
formed; it is a conviction that you possess the 
love and friendship of God; it is a conviction 
that the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ can 
sanctify your every twinge of pain and suffer- 
ing. Peace, finally, is the conviction that you 
have not surrendered to self-love and sin, and 
that an eternal reward awaits the victorious 
Christian soul, a reward so wonderful that the 
mind of man, great as it is in imaginative 
power, is not able to imagine the joys that God 
has prepared for those who love Him. 


To God from Us 
(Continued from page 229) 


which the thing is done. You can get just as 
much spiritual good from dropping your nickel 
in the basekt as those oldtimers got out of tak- 
ing their bread and wine to the altar them- 
selves. But—you have to know how to do it. 
That’s where the catch comes in. 

“Naturally it strikes one that the old way 
was a means of a more active participation in 
the Mass. Let’s fight about that some other 
time, though. 
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“Up until the other day there was one thing 
about the Offertory that had me stumped. I 
never could figure out why the priest always 
mixed a little water with the wine before the 
Offertory. Do you know why? Now, wait a mo- 
ment; I told you to save your breath, didn’t 1? 

“It’s this way. Undoubtedly, when our Lord 
instituted the Blessed Sacrament at the Last 
Supper, He did the same thing. You know He 
was celebrating the Pasch, that Jewish feast 
commemorating the deliverance from the bond- 
age of Egypt. One of the things prescribed by 
the ritual for this feast was the mixing of water 
with the wine. Not only that, but this weaken- 
ing of their wine was an old Jewish custom. 

“Among other significations attached to this 
ceremony is that the water signifies the Water 
which flowered from Christ’s side after it had 
been pierced by the lance. 

“Still another meaning that fits in well with 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body is that the 
wine represents Christ, the water us. The 
water added to the wine becomes so mixed up 
with the wine as to form one substance so that 
the water loses its identity and subsists as a 
part of the wine. So we by means of the 
Church and the Mass lose, so to speak, our own 
individual identities in that of Christ, forming 
but one Mystical Body. 

“The prayers which the priest says, while 
emphasizing that this part is only a preliminary 
to the real Sacrifice, stress at the same time the 
two-fold character of sacrifice: to honor God 
and to further the welfare of those who offer 
the sacrifice.” 

The Cynic broke off abruptly and, looking 
like a kid caught in the cookie jar, asked rather 
sheepishly, “How’m I doing?” 

“Splendid!” I cried and really meant it, “go 
on.” 

“Think so?” he asked. “I’m going out and 
try it on someone else. G’bye and pleasant 
dreams to you.” 


Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 239) 


he could see our forest moving in. The love- 
liest of everything, of course, is taken in to the 
rural chapel. Rural chapels lend themselves 
so to decorating—rural decorating, that is. We 
have the feeling that we can make up a little 
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to the poor little family for all they suffered 
that first Christmas—looking for a place to stop 
and finding none. 

Our chapel is a happy medium between the 
backwoodsy church and the great basilica, and 
the dog-eared page of the old book turns of 
itself, and we, who can’t carry a note, find our- 
selves singing with the heavenly choir—Adeste 
Fideles. 

We have found it such a jolly scheme to have 
small Christmas trees on which to hang the 
Christmas Cards we receive that we are send- 
ing small trees to some of the hall bedroom 
friends, and even those in those cramped 
kitchenette apartments. And, of course, there’ll 
be a Christmas tree out on the bird feeding plat- 
form, strung with many a toothsome morsel. 
Christmas trees for lonely hospital rooms, 
childish rooms, strung with things little folks 
love, are things we never overlook. 

Each Christmas we try to remember that we 
have no assurance that there will be another for 
us, and so we make the most of it. We'd not 
like, sure, to be laid away with all the kindly 
words unsaid, and all the sweet little things 
undone. We'd never be able to rest thinking 
of those things we put off until some other 
time, more out of diffidence than anything else, 
and then in the last parting overlooked. Christ- 
mas makes such a splendid opportunity to say 
and do these things—we have found. 

And since God Bless You is such a sweet 
thing to say to our friends, we'll say it now 
adding the gay little shout, just to sort o’ cover 
up the shyness: 

MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL! 





The Archbishop’s Gifts 
(Continued from page 233) 


he waited to observe the reaction on the blind- 
man’s face. It was obvious that the blindman 
was not an Italian although he spoke the lan- 
guage fluently. A most astonishing look of con- 
tentment spread over the blindman’s face as the 
playing continued. 

“It is obvious you like music,” ventured the 
bishop. 

“T love it,” agreed the blindman, “I have ever 
since I first learned to play the violin in what is 
now called Leningrad.” 

“Ah,” said the bishop, catching the clue, “you 
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are a Russian?” 

“IT don’t really know,” the blindman answered 
sadly. “Things have happened in my life. I was 
born in Russia but where my allegiance is now 
I am not sure... My parents were always so- 
cialists; I studied in socialistic schools, after- 
wards going to England for perfection in that 
language and then to Italy for this tongue. 
Other young socialists were sent to France for 
French, to Germany for German, to Sweden for 
Swedish, and so forth. It was a great plan we 
had and we all believed in it; we intended to 
conquer the world. But alas! How disillusioned 
I am now! When the war came, my ability as 
a chemist put me in charge of an ammunition 
factory; and when the revolution came, Lenin, 
on coming back to Russia from Germany, put 
me in full charge of the munitions department 
of his government. All was hilariously fine un- 
til one day a shell exploded before my eyes. I 
suppose I am lucky to be alive at all. It blind- 
ed me for life. I expected to be well taken care 
of, but to make a long story short, I was told I 
was no longer of any use to the new government 
and had to beg from a few friends the price of 
a railroad ticket to Poland and from there I 
came here since I knew your language. With 
my violin, I have been able to get enough to eat 
and sleep. You see why I love my violin and 
music; they are my only real friends in this 
world. Today is the first time in years that I 
have left the house without my violin; I just 
meant to get a few things at the store, when I 
heard the organ playing...” 

As the blindman paused, the bishop asked 
quickly, “Did you ever hear of Jesus Christ?” 

The blindman nodded in the affirmative. 

“Do you believe in Him?” continued the 
bishop. 

“If I cannot believe in men,” said the blind- 
man, “how can I believe in One Man Who 
claimed He was God?” 

“Then you do believe in God?” 

“T would like to, but I am not sure. Cer- 
tainly there should be a God of justice to rectify 
in the next world, if any, the injustices_suffered 
and imposed in this world.” 

The bishop was a bit non-plussed. He had 
been planning to use that idea as one of his 
arguments to prove the existence of God. He 
realized his method of attack would have to be 
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different. Then a thought came to him, a happy 
inspiration. 

“Doesn’t the music of your violin give you 
consolation?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said the blindman excitedly. 

“Well, where does the ability to play come 
from?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe I’m a genius.” 

“But what is genius?” asked the bishop. 
“Isn’t it a gift of God?” 

“Your Excellency,” murmured the blind 
man, “perhaps you’re right. I should like to 
talk more about this with yeu sometime, if you 
are willing?” 

The bishop’s heart bounded with joy. The 
thought had done its work. Gladly he agreed 
to talk more with the blind man, assuring him a 
bishop’s time belongs to the people of the dio- 
cese, believers and unbelievers alike, as long as 
the time will be used for God’s glory. He gave 
the blind man his personal card so that he would 
be able to get in the cathedral-rectory at any 
time, and then led him to the door. He himself 
went into the sacristy to attend something he 
had forgotten. 

Hardly five minutes had passed when a man 
came rushing into the cathedral. He saw the 
bishop just coming out of the sacristy and 
shouted to him. 


“Excellency, come quickly, please! A man 
has just been struck by an automobile and is in 
a bad shape. He was calling your name.” 


The bishop rushed to the sacristy again and 
got the oils for last rites, then literally ran out 
with his summoner to where, a block away, a 
policeman and two hospital internes were plac- 
ing a man on a stretcher. The bishop looked 
at the injured man. It was the Russian blind 
man. The bishop spoke, and a look of peace 
came to the dying man’s countenance. 

“T believe,” said the Russian, “in the God of 
inspiration, your God and my God, the Jesus 
Christ of my violin. I wish to go to Him now 
and play for him that piece I just learned, 
‘Adeste Fideles.’ ” 

The bishop baptized the dying man and gave 
him Extreme Unction, after which he patted 
the blind man’s hand and said, “Peace of Christ 
be with you, brother; you are now safe with 
God.” 

The blind man’s left hand stretched out while 
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his right moved up and down before it. The 
bishop understood. The Russian was playing a 
violin. Then came the dying man’s last words: 

“Lord Jesus, my Master, Your pupil plays 
for you!” 

And hardly had this third scene vanished 
when the Archbishop was awakened by an 
apologetic tap on the shoulder. John, the but- 
ler, was standing beside him. 

“Five minutes to Christmas, Your Excellen- 
cy. You are to celebrate the Mass, you know.” 

The Archbishop smiled contentedly. 

“Thank you, John,” he said softly as he 
looked at the Figure of the Child on the paint- 
ing. The Babe was fast asleep. 

“The gifts have not arrived, Your Excellen- 
cy,” began the butler. 

“Never mind them, John,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “my gifts have been offered.” 

With the butler gazing at him, wonderingly, 
the Archbishop went out to the cathedral-vestry 
to dress for the Mass. He found the two semi- 
narians already vested and waiting. Without 
hurry, the Archbishop put on the costly golden 
vestments of Christmas and then, following the 
two seminarians, deacon and sub-deacon, who 
followed the altar-boys, the Archbishop went 
onto the altar to celebrate Mass and have the 
Little Lord Jesus come to him at the Consecra- 
tion. 

The organ was pealing forth the joyous notes 
of “Adeste Fideles” in the brilliantly-lighted 
and gaily-decorated cathedral. Hundreds of 
the faithful had their heads bowed in thankful 
prayer. And outside, the snow was still falling 
while a gentle breeze carried all ill-will to the 
sea. It was a glorious Christmas Morn and all 
Northern Italy was happy, but nobody was 
more happy now than His Excellency, the Arch- 
bishop of Milan. 


Eucharistic Faith 
PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


The white Host hides Your gaping wounds, 
The chalice gold Your Precious Blood, 

For I, dear Lord, by Faith I see 

And they are thus unhid to me. 

I see the Host, I see You, Lord; 

I see not wine for it is Blood. 

With eyes of Faith I now see Thee, 
Strengthened by Hope and Charity. 
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From a Science Notebook 


A “nonskid” floor wax prevents 
falls on a freshly polished floor. 
To produce it, an ordinary floor 
wax is impregnated with rubber. 

* * ~ 
) The normal domestic consump- 
tion of cotton for this country is 
13,500,000 bales in a year. 


* * * 





By charging milk with oxygen, in much the same 
manner as water is carbonated, the milk can be made to 
last as long as two months without refrigeration, 
pasteurization, or condensation. 

* * * 

Droplets of moisture, expelled in coughing or sneez- 
ing, float around in the air for a considerable period 
of time. Germs contained in the droplets may live 
for hours. 

* + * 

The wax cells of a honeycomb are circular in shape, 

not hexagonal, as is often supposed. 
ok + x 

Mt. Waialeale, in the middle of 
the Island of Kaui, is one of the 
wettest spots in the world. The 
average annual rainfall is 450 
inches. Sometimes the rainfall 
reaches as much as 600 inches in 
yne year. 





* * * 


Airplanes have entered the heavy freight business. 
During the past year and a half some 740 tons of heavy 
machinery were carried over the 15,000 feet high Andes 
by two planes. In all, they made 459 flights. The 
heaviest load was 4,700 pounds. 

7” * * 

Cosmic dust adds about one-eighth of an inch to the 

earth’s radius every hundred years. 
* * * 

To produce one gram of honey, bees must visit at 
least two thousand rhododendron flowers; a higher 
number of other familiar blossoms is required for the 
same amount of honey. 

ok * * 

Colorado produces more than one 
third of all the beet sugar made in 
the United States. 

* + * 

A building shaped like the Empire 
State building and eight miles high 
could be coated by the tinfoil pro- 


duced in the world last year. 
* oo ok 





Whereas only one-fifth of the nation’s traffic is at 
night, half of the accidents occur during this period. 


H.S.,0.8. B. 


About 5,000 bridges span the navi- 

gable waters of America. 
* * + 

Worn-out auto tires can now be 
rebuilt for many more thousand 
miles of service. All traces of old 
rubber adhering to the body of the 
tire are removed, and a new tread is applied and vul- 
canized. The cost is half that of a new tire. 

* 7” * 

A new pigment—“monastral fast blue”—has been de- 
clared the nearest approach to an ideal shade of blue 
for color printing. The new pigment possesses all the 
qualities prized in a pigment—brightness, strength of 
coloring, and fastness to light, heat, acids, alkalis, and 
other solvents. 

* > * 

A dwarf variety of rose recently developed measures 
only six inches when full grown. The perfectly de- 
veloped flower is less than an inch in diameter. 

+ * * 

One of the metals about which 
chemists know the least is pure 
iron. The iron most people know 
bears little resemblance to pure 


iron. 
* ~*~ _ 


From the water in which corn femme 
has been steeped in manufacturing 
corn starch, a strange sugar is taken. If treated with 


nitric acid, an explosive more powerful than nitro- 
glycerin is obtained. 





* * * 


A preparation to take the place of steam in a heating 
system is being developed by chemists. Its base is a 
compound known as diphenyl, which turns to a vapor 
at 500 degrees Fahrenheit. It holds more heat than 
steam and can be raised to a higher temperature with- 
out dangerous pressure. 

x * * 

Wild tobacco plants attain a height of sixty feet in 
South America. 

* *~ * 

It takes about one ton of sugar beets to make 300 
pounds of sugar. 

* * * 

Reports from the govern- 
ment’s Public Health Service 
show that the country’s sickness 
and accidents yearly cost ten 
billion dollars. 





* * * 


The venom from poisonous snakes is now being used 
to treat some of mankind’s stubbornest ailments. 
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Query Corner 


What is the Crosier indulgence which is placed on 
rosaries? Who can put this indulgence on rosaries? 

The Crosier indulgence is an indulgence of 500 days 
for each Our Father and Hail Mary said on beads which 
have received a special blessing. This blessing can be 
= by priests who have special faculties from the 

acred Congregation in Rome. Most pastors have 
faculties to place the Crosier indulgence on rosaries. 








If a person desires to go to Holy Communion fre- 
quently or even daily, how often should such a person 
go to Confession? 


This depends upon the communicant’s spiritual con- 
dition. If the communicant is in the state of grace, 
Confession before going to Holy Communion is, strictly 
speaking, never required, except in the case of the an- 
nual confession. But if the communicant has had the 
misfortune of committing a mortal sin, it is necessary 
that he go to Confession before going to Holy Com- 
munion. However, those who receive Holy Communion 
frequently should make it a practice to go to Confession 
weekly, or at least once every two or three weeks, if 
weekly confession is impossible. That it is the wish of 
the Church that those who communicate frequently 
should also make it their practice to go to confession 
regularly each week can be shown by the obligation im- 
posed by the Church on religious superiors to see to it 
that as a general rule their religious go to Confession 
once each week. , 


Is it wrong to go to theaters and other places of 
entertainment during Advent? 

As long as these entertainments are proper, attend- 
ance at them is not sinful. However, it is more in 
accordance with the spirit of the Church to refrain from 
attendinz entertainments, which are otherwise licit, 
during the penitential seasons. 


In some churches I have noticed that the people make 
the Sign of the Cross at the Elevation of the ost and 
Chalice, whilst in other churches this is not done. Which 
is more proper, to make the Sign of the Cross at the 
Elevation or not? 

The practice of making the Sign of the Cross at the 
Elevation, which obtains in some places, is not an 
official liturgical action prescribed by the Church, but 
must be regarded as an act of private devotion. Al- 
though this practice cannot be called improper, since the 
Church has never spoken against it, it is, nevertheless, 
the more proper thing to follow that practice of the 
Church which has been approved by authority and long- 
standing custom. Pope Pius X granted an indulgence 
of seven years and seven quarantines to all who, looking 
up at the elevated Host and Chalice, would say: “My 
Lord and My God!” Nothing is here mentioned about 
making the Sion of the Cross at the Elevation. If this 
would be the mind of the Church, surely Pope Pius X 
would have mentioned it in this connection. 


Is there a law of the Church forbidding priests to 
be in politics? Isn’t Father Coughlin in politics? Why 
is he allowed to continue? 

There is no law of the Church which absolutely for- 
bids a priest to engage in political activities, but the 
Church does demand that a priest have the permission 
of his bishop, and in some cases the permission of the 
Holy See, before accepting any political office. Whilst 
it is the common feeling of both clergy and laity that 
priests, who are ordained for the direction of souls, 
should not be engaged in the government of temporal 
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affairs more than is necessary, still when a situation 
arises which demands the services of a priest in the 
proper government of a State, the Church allows for 
this exception. History furnishes many examples of 
this. In regard to Father Coughlin, he is not in politics 
in the sense that he is seeking a political office, although 
he is in politics in the sense that he is engaged in activi- 
ties, such as speaking and writing, which bear directly 
on political matters. Father Coughlin is allowed to con- 
tinue this activity because he has the approval of his 
bishop, and will be allowed to continue unless he is 
stopped by his own bishop or a higher ecclesiastical 
oulhentie. To arrive at a fair and unbiased answer 
to this question of clerical participation in temporal 
government, it is necessary to avoid two extremes: the 
first extreme would be free and unlimited participation 
of the clergy in political activities to the neglect of 
their spiritual duties; the other extreme is the attitude 
that priests should have nothing to do whatever with 
political and economical matters and should not even 
refer to them either in speaking or in writing. This 
second extreme is dangerous because it divorces re- 
ligious truth from practical life and gives a free hand to 
anti-religious politicians, whereas Christ commanded 
His priests to teach the truth to all men and in all cir- 
cumstances, even when these bear directly on political 
and economic matters. 

Note: Shortly before this question and answer went 
to the press, Father Coughlin announced his intention 
of withdrawing from all radio activity, following the 
presidential election of November 3rd. 


If a Catholic is elected to a public office, is he permit- 
ted to take an oath which is prescribed by the laws of 
the state? 


When the laws of the state prescribe that an oath 
of fidelity be taken by a nominee to a certain public 
office before he assumes the duties of that office, the oath 
may and should be taken by the Catholic office holder. 
Instead of being something evil, an oath, when taken 
truthfully and for as serious reason as in the case of a 
ee office holder, is an act of religion ssa | God 

imself is called upon to witness the sincerity and good 
intention of him who makes the oath. If, however, the 
oath required by law should contain anything contrary 
to the law of God and the Church, no Catholic would 
be permitted to take such an oath. At various times 
governments have tried to force such nefarious oaths 
upon their Catholic subjects. In our country, fortunate- 
ly, the oath for public office does not make any demands 
contrary to the law of God and the Church. 


What is meant by the “stigmata” which some of the 
saints had? Did St. Paul and St. Francis of Assisi 
have the “stigmata”? Does Teresa Neumann have it? 


By “stigmata” are meant the impressions on the 
hands, feet, and body of some saintly person similar to 
the wounds in Our Lord’s hands, feet, and side. Sev- 
eral of the saints have received as a special favor from 
God the privilege of bearing the impressions of Christ’s 
wounds in their own bodies. St. Francis of Assisi is 
perhaps the best known of those who have received this 
special favor. It is sometimes claimed that St. Paul 
had the stigmata, the claim being based on the Apostle’s 
own statement that he carried about with him in his 
own body the marks of our Lord’s Passion. But St. 
Paul more likely refers to his bodily sufferings and 
afflictions in goal which he bore in imitation of and 
in union with his Divine Master. .«Teresa Neumann 
has impressons on her hands, feet, and side which are 
regarded as genuine stigmata. 
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Silent Night, Holy Night! 


Before the year 1818, the beautiful Christmas song 
of the above name was not in existence. But in that 
year, in the little town of Oberndorf, Salzburg, Austria, 
as Christmas came on apace, the Vicar of the little 
church of St. Nicholas, the Rev. Josef Mohr, received a 
call from the village schoolmaster, who was also the 
organist. He complained that the organ was badly in 
need of repair, and that unless certain necessary parts 
in it were replaced, none of the regular elaborate 
Christmas music could be played on it. As money was 
scarce, and none of the needed parts were obtainable 
in the town itself, the Vicar decided that the organ 
would have to be dispensed with. 

So he collaborated with the organist, Franz Xaver 
Gruber, and together, they decided to compose some- 
thing simple, which could be played on a guitar. So 
Father Mohr composed the beautiful words, and Herr 
Gruber the simple melody. Little did they think that 
the little song composed merely for their own parish 
would some day be heard around the world. For today, 
whether in the frigid or torrid zone, in the jungle lands, 
on the plains, up in the mountains or down in the val- 
leys, this is the song which on Christmas Eve, through- 
out the world, swells the night air with its. tender 
strains. 

Sometime after, the Strasser family, famed for its 
musical ability, having heard the Christmas song as 
composed by the Vicar and the schoolmaster, sang it at 
a concert in Leipzig in 1833, and later in Berlin. In 
Leipzig, there was present in the audience a member of 
a publishing house. He was so moved by the song that 
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he decided to publish it. Thus, it was given to the 
world. Franz Xaver Gruber, the schoolmaster, died at 
70, in 1833, and is buried at Halle, near Salzburg. Fa- 
ther Mohr died at the age of 56, in the year 1848. 


Three Meals on Christmas Day 


At least two weeks before Christmas, Mother begins 
to plan her household affairs, so they will revolve 
smoothly around the great feast. First of all, the whole 
house must be scrubbed and furbished up, curtains 
washed and hung, and floors waxed until they shine like 
mirrors. Then comes cookie baking day; oh, the array 
of various kinds of Christmas cakes—anise cakes, and 
spice cakes, and marguerites and butter cookies, and 
almond wafers and cocoanut patties, and raisin cookies 
and fruit squares! To name them all would take up the 
whole page. After these have all been packed away 
in jars, (to say nothing of the fruit cake which was 
baked a month before and which lies packed away in 
glassine to ripen) Christmas has almost arrived. 

Mother now gives her attention to planning the meals 
for Christmas Day. (Of course, all this work is inter- 
spersed by delightful hurried shopping expeditions, fol- 
lowed by much secret “cachéing” of articles not to be 
seen by anyone until the proper time.) On Christmas 
Eve, after straightening up the house in the morning, 
the tree may be trimmed, (with the children happily 
helping) and then there is still a batch of pies to be 
baked for the morrow—apple, cranberry, mince and 
pumpkin. If there is still time, (after having gone to 
confession) before the evening meal, the turkey or goose 
or other fowls may be prepared, stuffed and sewed up, 
so that there may be as 
little work as possible on 
Christmas Day, which 
Mother should enjoy with 
the family. 

Breakfast may consist of 
chilled grapefruit,  gar- 
nished with maraschino 
cherries, green and red, oat- 
meal and cream, bacon, eggs 
and toast, coffee and Christ- 
mas bread —which is a rich 
coffee cake made with eggs, 
milk und butter, with cut up 
raisins and almonds in the 
dough. Turkey is, of course 
the most popular choice for 
Christmas dinner, although 
goose, ducks or chickens are 
just as appetizing. A soup 
may be made of the giblets, 
feet and necks, adding pars- 
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ley, celery, onion, and perhaps a little rice. As accom- 
paniment to the fowl, there will perhaps be mashed 
potatoes, creamed onions, dumplings, stuffed celery, 
cranberry mould, buttered caulifiower, cabbage, carrot 
and sweet pepper salad with mayonnaise, with hot rolls 
and butter. The dessert, (if anyone has room for it) 
is pie, coffee and ice cream, with nuts in a bowl in the 
center of the table. 

If one’s digestion can bear Old English Plum Pud- 
ding, here are the ingredients: 1 lb. seeded raisins, 
1 lb. currants, 1 lb. sugar, 1 lb. flour, 1 lb. bread crumbs, 
4 teaspoons baking powder. Put through the meat 
chopper, 1 lb. beef suet, 3 large carrots, and 1 cup 
blanched almonds and add them. 1 teaspoon each of 
salt, nutmeg, cinnamon and cloves. 1 cup molasses, 1 
cup black coffee, 8 eggs, and enough cider to make a 
soft dough. Mix thoroughly and let stand overnight. 
In the morning, pack into mould and steam ten hours. 


Benedictine Missions 


Christmas comes out to the bleak prairies of the West 
and Northwest as well as to the cities. In fact, often in 
our cities, Santa is not able to use his sleigh-and-six, 
since the weather-man does not always respond and 
send snow. But out on the prairie, where the Missions 
are located, he seldom has any trouble! For there, 
the weather-man obligingly provides lusty three-day 
blizzards, and Santa’s sleigh glides along smoothly until 
he spies the lights of the Mission shining far out on the 
iey white blanket. Within are children, with hearts 
beating high in expectation, and parents who wait with 
searcely less eagerness, for they are child-like in their 
appreciation of any festivities the good missionaries 
may provide. 

Life for them is a hard, stern experience, containing 
but little joy, and much suffering and want. They have 
often looked sickness and famine and death in the face, 
and the wolf is seldom far from their doors. When this 
magazine comes out, there will still be ample time for 
our good readers to send something out to our Missions, 
if it is sent at once. Don’t forget, Indian children love 
toys and dolls and balls and skates and other pretty 
things quite as much as our white children do. Only, 
our white children have loving parents who will provide 
a bountiful Christmas for them, while the Indian par- 
ents, though loving their children equally as well, are 
unable to provide anything. 

So it is up to us who live in the cities, to send some- 
thing—be it ever so little—a few pretty trinkets, or 
used toys that are no longer needed by the children of 
the family, or clothing of any kind that can be distribut- 
ed to children or the older people, or candy—that com- 
mon cure-all of all childrens’ heartaches. Perhaps some 
cannot buy candy but can make it—home-made fudge, 
or caramels, or pop-corn balls, or peanut candy. Send 
it to: St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, S. Dak., or Little 
Flower School, St. Michael, N. Dak., or Immaculate 
Conception Mission, Stephan, (Hyde Co.) P. O. Box 
67, S. Dak. 


Some Gift Jellies 


When at wit’s end as to what to give certain parties, 
why not give odd, appetizing jellies? Even in Decem- 
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ber these may be made, and in a few minutes’ time, with 
bottled pectin and a fruit juice. For instance, a grape- 
fruit jelly may be made by taking 1 cup canned grape- 
fruit juice, % cup cider, 2 cups granulated sugar and 
% cup of pectin. Bring to a boil first, before adding 
pectin. After adding, stir constantly, and boil hard for 
% minute. Remove from fire, skim and pour into 
glasses. 

Tomato juice jelly is novel and appetizing. Take 1% 
cups canned tomato juice and add % cup lemon juice, 
% cup grapefruit juice, four cups granulated sugar 
and 1 cup pectin. Bring to a boil, add pectin, keep 
stirring and boil hard for two minutes. Remove and 
pour into glasses. 

The juice from canned pie cherries makes up into a 
beautiful jelly. After draining the can, place cherries 
in a bowl and cover wtih sugar, stirring them so sugar 
will penetrate through them. Let stand a half hour 
and then drain again. Put juice on stove and add 2 
cups granulated sugar until it comes to a boil. Add % 
cup pectin, stir constantly and boil hard for % minute. 
Skim and pour into glasses. 

Pineapple juice, peach juice, loganberry juice—prac- 
tically any of the canned fruits may be drained of their 
juice and combined with sugar and pectin to form some- 
thing new and interesting in the way of jellies. Bottled 
grape juice and prune juice may be used likewise. To 2 
cups grape juice one adds %4 cup sweet cider, % tea- 
spoon cloves, % teaspoon cinnamon, 4 cups sugar, % 
cup pectin. The procedure is the same. 

For prune juice, one may also boil a pound of prunes 
with star anise, which gives a delicate flavor, then 
drain, add sugar and pectin, boil % minute and pour 
into glasses. 


Household Hints 


Never be too swift about throwing away receipted 
bills; sometimes a claim is unearthed that has been 
paid two or three years before. Always demand a re- 
ceipt for money paid out and avoid paying it twice. 

If the kitchen clock seems to be lying down on the 
job, put a drop of oil on each stem wind, and it will 
creep into the rheumatic parts. 

Have one of the encalyptus jelly preparations on hand 
at all times; nothing is better for impaired breathing 
at night, the beginning of a chest cold, croup or whoop- 
ing cough. Immediate relief is obtained in difficult 
breathing by swallowing a lump on the tip of a spoon. 

Inlaid linoleum will be much easier to keep clean if 
varnished and waxed. The varnish seals up dirt-catch- 
ing pores. 

Recipes 


TURKEY Ecuairs: For Christmas night—(especially 
if company drops in and more is needed) cut all the 
meat off the bones, cut up coarsely and add 1 minced 
onion, three stalks celery chopped, 1 chopped green 
pepper. Add a little salt and pepper and mix thorough- 
ly. Roll out biscuit dough and cut into squares. On 
each square place a spoonful of turkey mixture, moisten 
with a little of the gravy, roll up dough and pinch ends. 
Bake in hot oven for ten minutes. Serve hot. 
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Children’s Corner 


The Story of the First Christmas 


Many years ago, 
when the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary and S&t. 
Joseph lived in the 
‘own of Nazareth, the 
ruler of their land 
wanted to know how 
many people lived in 
his country. He gave 
orders that every one 
should enrol in the 
town where he was born. Joseph and Mary be- 
longed to the family of David, therefore, they 
had to go to the little town of Bethlehem. 

It was night when Mary and Joseph came to 
Bethlehem. Every house was filled. No one 
would take them in for the night. At last they 
found a cave where they could stay. It was 
cold and dark, but it made a shelter for them. 
Mary and Joseph were satisfied to stay there 
for the night. 

At midnight, when everyone was asleep, 
Jesus, the Son of God, was born. Mary wrapped 
the Infant in swaddling clothes and placed Him 
in the manger. The Infant Savior had no warm 
bed as you have. He had only a little straw for 
a mattress. The breath of two animals helped 
to keep Him warm. 

Not very far away from Bethlehem, some 
shepherds were keeping the night watches over 
their sheep. Suddenly they were startled by a 
bright light and the sound of beautiful music. 
They saw an angel in the sky. The angel told 
them not to be afraid for over in the town of 
Bethlehem the Savior of the world was born. 
Then a large number of angels appeared in the 
sky. They sang, “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.”” When 
all was still again the shepherds said to one 
another, “Let us go over to Bethlehem and see 
the Savior.” 

When they came to the cave a bright light 
shone over it. They entered the cave, fell on 











their knees and adored the Savior. Afterwards 
the shepherds went back to their homes happy 
because they had seen the Infant Savior. 
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The Story of this Christmas 


Little boys and girls, Christmas comes again 
each year, and each year it has its own story. 
Are you going to let this year’s story tell that 
no one would take Him in? The Infant Savior 
is again looking for a shelter in the hearts of 
the children of men. Will He find a warm and 
loving shelter in your heart? Are you prepar- 
ing for the coming of the little King of Heaven? 

Little deeds of kindness, prayers well said, 
and duties well done will make your heart a 
warmer and softer resting place. Each day do 
just one thing to prepare for the coming of 
Jesus. On Christmas day welcome Him loving- 
ly, and the story of this Christmas for you will 
be one angels would love to tell. 


Florence’s Gift 

Scene: (Living room of the Patrick home) 

Characters: Mother and Florence. 

Time: Shortly before Christmas. 

(Mother Patrick is in the room. Florence 
enters, she is returning from Sunday mass, her 
face is clouded.) 

Mother: Back so soon, dear? 

Florence: Yes, mother, (Removes wraps) 
Mother, I walked home with Martha and 
Patty. They are going to get so many new 
things for Christmas; dresses, scarfs and 
even a new coat and lots of things. 

Mother: Isn’t that nice? 

Florence: Mother, do you think I'll get some 
new things too? I’d like to have a new 
sweater and skirt. 

Mother: I fear not, my child, this Christmas 
is going to be a hard one—don’t forget that 
your daddy was out of work for months. 

Florence: I thought so, I never get anything 
new, it’s always something made over. 

Mother: Florence, aren’t you ashamed? Your 
clothes are neat and warm, the best your dear 
daddy can give you. Why not thank God in- 
stead of acting in this way? 

Florence: But Mother, Martha has such pretty 
clothes. 
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Mother: Remember dear, Martha’s father is 
rich; you have a comfortable home, good 
food to eat. Really, it is very naughty for 
you to act in this way. 

(Florence walks over to the window) 

Florence: There goes little Ethel Lane; I feel 
so sorry for her. Mother come here, look at 
her thin coat, and she’s shaking with cold. 

Mother: Yes, and they have no coal, no good 
food, her daddy is dead and her poor mother 
is very ill. See how she shivers as she goes 
along in her thin coat? 

Florence: Mother darling, I am so ashamed 
and sorry for the way I’ve acted. I am sure 
that God is not pleased. May I give Ethel the 
extra warm coat I have upstairs? 

Mother: Surely child, though we haven’t much 
we must not forget those who have even less. 

Florence: I'll get it ready at once, Mother. 
Time: Next morning. Mother is in the room 

as Florence enters. 


Florence: Good morning, mother dear! I am 
so happy. I must tell you of the lovely dream 
I had. I dreamed that I saw the Child Jesus, 
just as He came to us on that first Christmas 
night. He was very sweet and dear!: He 
stretched out His arms to me. And mother 
just think! He had on my coat—the one I 
gave to Ethel. It made me so happy, mother. 


Mother: See, dear, how Jesus rewards you. 
He shows you that what you do for others in 
His name, you do for Him. 


ny 
Long, Long Ago 


Winds thru the olive trees 
Softly did blow, 

Round little Bethlehem 
Long, long ago. 


Sheep on the hillside lay 
Whiter than snow. 

Shepherds were watching them, 
Long, long ago. 


Then from the happy sky, 
Angels bent low, 

Singing their songs of joy, 
Long, long ago. 


For in a manger bed, 
Cradled we know, 

Christ came to Bethlehem, 
Long, long ago. 
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The Crib 


In swaddling clothes the Christ Child lay 
In manger bed upon some hay. 

The heavens were both clear and bright 
When wise men saw His star at night. 

These holy men their gifts did bring 
To offer to their God and King. 


3) 
The Birthplace of Jesus 


“There is no room in the inn,” 

No place of rest with kith and kin, 
St. Joseph and his holy spouse 

Are turned away at every house. 


A kindly man of Bethlehem 
A humble shelter gives to them, 
His table on the hillside steep, 
Where graze his flocks of lambs and sheep. 


The dear Christ Child is born that night; 
The stable glows with heavenly light. 
His Mother wraps Him in swaddling clothes; 

In the manger He finds repose. 


mn 


cA Christmas Tree 


A Christmas tree stood in the hall 

It looked so bright against the wall 
Around it was a sea of toys 

For little girls and little boys. 


Of course, Santa had been through the land 
Distributing toys with loving hand, 

To bring us cheer on Christmas morn 
The day on which our Lord was born. 


nN 
December 


It is now December 
The month we all love, 
And Christmas remember 
To praise God above. 


The children all wait 
For Santa so true, 

To bring lots of gifts 
For me and for you. 




















“‘Mud and shiny shoes should neber meet, fo’ sho’,” said Eliza Jane. 
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Echoes 


from 


On Oct. 1 Master Jack Starkey, of Louisville, made 
his first appearance on St. Meinrad’s stage. With 
varied and difficult selections from the classics of 
Beethoven and Bach as well as from the writers of 
today’s popular songs this thirteen year old pianist held 
the attention of the audience of Seminarians. Between 
numbers another thirteen year old Louisvillian master- 
fully showed what a Hawaiian guitar is made for. Al- 
though some of the songs didn’t fit so well into the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, the performance was received 
with delight and a future appearance is eagerly looked 
forward to. 

During the first part of the month the Most Reverend 
Bishop Ritter’s Confirmation tour kept him in our 
neighbourhood for some time. While in this part of 
the country he allowed us the privilege of giving him 
lodging during the nights. On one night the Bishop 
almost found the place in darkness. Work on the wires 
and on the transformers necessitated shutting off the 
electricity in the part of the building in which the 
Bishop’s rooms are situated. A hurriedly rigged up 
connection with another part of the building made an 
unsightly mass of wires, but the Bishop had light. 

Father Abbot and Father Norbert returned Oct. 7 
from St. Louis whither they and Father Albert had 
gone some days previously. On the following day Fa- 
ther Abbot took Monsignor Van Tourenhout, who had 
been visiting his old friend Father Bede at the Abbey, 
to Evansville. There Father Abbot picked up his uncle 
who returned with him and spent several days in our 
midst. Shortly after this Father Abbot again left us 
for a two weeks trip in the sunny South. 

Forty Hours Devotion fell on Oct. 10, 11, 12. The 
usual solemn celebration held full sway. Many of the 
Fathers, stationed at the monastery, have been called on 
repeatedly in the last month or so to conduct the Forty 
Hours Devotion in the various nearby and not so 
nearby parishes. 

Oct. 10 became one of those “red letter days” for 
some twenty-two Seminarians. The Rev. Messrs. Ban- 
croft, Edelen, Emrich, Henninger, Howard, Manger, 
Moore, O’Hare, and Whelan, of the diocese of Louis- 
ville; Gawronski, Harvath, Jasinski, Kienly, Letko, 
Matthieu, Phillips, and Swiercezynski, of Fort Wayne 
diocese; and Fellner, of the Belleville Diocese, received 
the diaconate from the hands of the Most Rev. Bishop 
Ritter. Messrs. Harvey, Monaski, and Riechel, of the 


dioceses of Santa Fe, Fort Wayne, and Amarilla, re- 
spectively, received the first two Minor Orders, while 





Our Abbey 
and 


Seminary 





Mr. Foster, of the diocese of Cheyenne, received the last 
two Minor Orders. 
Also on Oct. 11 Mr. Alphonsus Oligschlager, one of 


the leaders in Louisville’s St. Vincent de Paul society, 
spoke to the Seminary Unit of the Mission Crusade. 
Mr. Oligschlager, who has an enviable record in the 
activities of the society he represented, spoke on the 
labors and accomplishments of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Societies. 


Oct. 13. The Ferdinand Academy Girls’ Annual 
Outing at Monte Casino had been rained out on Oct. 6. 
Rain checks had been issued. Today the sun shore 
brightly and so did the grounds around the Monte 
Casino chapel. The rain checks had been used. In the 
afternoon relatives and friends led the Academy girls 
around the Seminary on a tour of inspection. 


Oct. 13 again. A movie, “The Last Days of Pompeii” 
caused something of a stir around the box office. Since 
this was the first movie of the present school year and 
since it came so highly recommended, the student body 
turned out to see it in full numbers. 


Oct. 14. Faculty Day, a free day for both professor 
and student. A number of the Fathers celebrated by 
spending a day at Camp Benedict, although the cool- 
ness manifested by the thermometer kept some from 
even attempting to enjoy the trip. 


Oct. 18 was Band Day. The Band and its Director, 
Father John, shone to perfection. Having insured 
against bad weather by offering fourteen Masses for 
the Poor Souls, Fr. John rejoiced in a clear, sunny, but 
cool day. Was the day a success? See for yourself. 
The receipts of the various stands amounted to $1328.52, 
the money put out for expenses of these stands amount- 
ed to $629.95, leaving, if my arithmetic doesn’t fail me, 
something like $698.57 profit. Subtract the cost of 
printing, advertising, music, decorations, and donations 
to the Choir, the Athletic Association, and the profit of 
the day still amounted to almost $600.00. Of this $450. 
went to finish paying for the Moving Picture Machine. 
What is still left will be used to keep the Band in good 
running order until next year. 


Oct. 19. Miss Gallagher, dietician at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, Indianapolis, put in her appearance among 
the Brothers in charge of the cooking. She is here for 
a week to help the Brothers re-arrange the menu and 
offer suggestions towards the concoction of new pieces 
dé resistance. 
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Oct. 21. Father Bede Maler, O. S. B., quietly and 
unostentatiously observed the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination to the holy priesthood. 1871 to 1936 
is a long period to spend in the service of the Lord’s 
vineyard, and our congratulations and well-wishes are 
certainly deserved by Father Bede. As far as man 
can judge, Father Bede’s long years of faithful service 
have been fruitful and not to be considered lightly. 
The Jubilarian, now 87 and deserted by good health, 
celebrated the event with a ride around the grounds 
in a wheelchair piloted by one of the Fraters. 

Oct. 25. Right Rev. Abbot Columban Thuis, formerly 
a member of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, now Abbot of St. 
Joseph’s, Louisiana, was, by reason of his Silver Jubilee, 
the honored guest at a great Thuis family reunion held 
here at the Abbey. About 80 persons were present at 
the dinner, at which Abbot Columban’s two brothers, 
our own Father Stephen and Father John, were very 
much in evidence. 

Oct. 29. The Minor Seminary staged its Halloween 
party tonight. As a climax to a hilarious stage show 
came the collegiate version of the Dionne quintuplets. 

Oct. 31. Yesterday the twelve members of the new 
class at the Oblate School spent the day in prayer, 
recollection and silence in preparation for the reception 
of the Habit of the Oblates of St. Benedict. Today at 
six o’clock the Very Rev. Fr. Subprior officiated at the 
clothing ceremonies in the chapel at St. Placid Hall. 
Six of these young aspirants to the Brotherhood: Ob- 
lates James Toon, Edward Thurston, Carl Barthel, 
Francis Hillenbrand, Norbert Kremer, Philip Meyer, 
hale from Evansville; Connersville has two representa- 
tives in Oblates William Powers and Bernard Grant; 
Louisville sent Oblate Joseph Schmidt; Indianapolis 
sent Oblate George Spalding; Dale’s contribution is 
Oblate Louis Lubbehusen; St. Mary-of-the-Woods has 
for its delegate Oblate Thomas O’Dwyer. 

Oct. 31 again. Just about an hour before the first 
Vespers for the feast of All Saints Father Abbot 
reached home again. 

Other items, not of chronological interest, deserve 
mention. Such, for instance, is the progress, slow but 
sure, that the work of enlarging and modernizing the 
electrical power plant is showing. 

Machinery for a new shoe repair shop has been 
purchased, set up, and is in use. 

And finally, we might mention, under our breath, of 
course, something about Father Eberhard’s bumper crop 
of peanuts. 


Who was He? 
(Continued from page 238) 


appeared to be two stars glittering close by his 
pillow. On closer examination he found that 
they were the eyes of the teddy-bear. Surely 
common glass never shone like that. He lit a 
candle and pulled them out. They were quite 
large, and as they lay in his hand, brilliantly 
scintillating he felt convinced that they were 
diamonds. 
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It was still too early for rising so wondering 
and amazed he went back to bed when a fresh 
surprise awaited him. The little stranger had 
disappeared and was nowhere to be found, al- 
though they made the closest possible search for 
him everywhere. 

An expert pronounced the teddy-bears eyes 
to be diamonds of the first water and Tim sold 
them for a sum which made him independent 
for life. Ever after they spoke of the little 
stranger with blissful, awed surmise. 


Natural Rights 
(Continued from page 234) 


perhaps) then the stronger ones would be well 
off and would not have to fear any punishment. 
But since there is a master, the master may step 
in and kick the stronger ones away so that the 
weaker ones will also get their portion. 

God, in providing for his children, wants 
each one to have what is required. He does this 
through nature. But in the natural order we 
can read the mind and the will of God which we 
must respect. Man has an intellect which he 
must use to find out the will of God. If man 
refuses to respect the will of God, then God 
may also step in and punish man, which He will 
surely do sooner or later, unless man makes 
good his injustice. 

Now in a very general way we might examine 
how the will of God is manifested in nature. It 
stands to reason that whatever God gives you 
is yours and you have a right to claim it, basing 
your right on the will of God. Now in the first 
place God has given you life itself. There is no 
doubt about the fact that your life is yours, for 
your life could not belong to anybody else. You 
have, therefore, a natural right to your life. 
There is no difficulty in seeing the mind of God 
in this. But when your life began it was still 
very imperfect. You would have been helpless 
as far as physical, moral, and intellectual de- 
velopment is concerned unless you received help 
from outside. God Himself did not do this 


work directly, but He put you in somebody’s 
charge. Who was this somebody? Was it some- 
thing undetermined in nature, so that it was 
necessary for man to decide this question by 
civil law? Or did nature clearly speak so that 
there could not be any doubt about the matter? 
Nature clearly indicated that it was your Moth- 
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er and your Father whom God had chosen as 
the primary instruments for your development. 
Hence you had a natural right to your parents 
and no one was allowed to take your parents 
away from you under normal conditions. As 
you grew up you received powers and faculties 
that enabled you to support yourself. For in- 
stance, you received arms to work with. Does 
not the very fact that you have arms and hands 
to work with show God’s will? Your hands and 
arms are yours because they were given to you. 
They were not given to you as a mere decora- 
tion, but they show that you have a further 
right to use them for what they were made for. 
You have through them a natural right to labor 
and to the fruits of your labor. 

There are other natural rights. In many 
cases the will of God is clearly evident in na- 
ture. In other cases the will of God is not in- 
dicated except in a general way. Then, if 
necessary, we must have recourse to positive 
law. For instance, it is clear that you have a 
right to property, but you do not possess an un- 
limited right to the detriment of the common 
good, so that some people would be deprived of 
their natural rights. Nature does not say just 
when your right to more property ceases. If 
it is evident that unlimited possessions interfere 
with the common good, then civil authority can 
regulate that matter. 

Here it might be well to forestall an objec- 
tion. Some one might think that brutes also 
have rights just the same as man because they 
have also received life. The life of the brute 
belongs to the brute, but the brute cannot claim 
any right to its life. If you kill a brute you are 
not guilty of murder nor do you commit any in- 
justice, unless the brute belongs to someone 
else for then it is destruction of property. Rob- 
bing a bird’s nest is not acting against the 
seventh commandment. To pluck a rose from 
the bush is not a sin against the natural law. 
Of course, in all these things there might be sin 
for some other reason, for instance, cruelty to 
animals, but there is no violation of any right. 

In order to understand the difference between 
the life of man and the life of the brute, we 
must consider the nature of each. Man has 
been made for God, he is the property of God, 
his soul is immortal. Only God has a right over 
him. But the brute (and for that matter all 
lower beings) has been made for man, it is the 
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property of man, it is mortal. The very fact 
that the brute is mortal, shows that it was not 
made for something immortal, i. e., is not capa- 
ble of an eternal reward. 

God created all things for Himself, for His 
own glory. That is the end and purpose of crea- 
tion. An all-wise Creator could not have meant 
this as a mere passing flash of glory which 
would pass into nothingness again. The end of 
creation or the proper effect of creation is eter- 
nal glory. To glorify God for all eternity is at 
the same time an eternal reward for the crea- 
ture capable of such a reward. But since the 
brute is not able to realize in himself the pur- 
pose of creation, the brute can only be an in- 
strument, a means by which the end of creation 
is attained. If the brute were not even an in- 
strument in the attainment of God’s purpose in 
creation, there would be no reason for the 
brute’s existence. 

The irrational creature was made for man 
who is mortal and immortal at once—mortal as 
to his body and immortal as to his soul. The 
immortal part of man acquires its perfections 
through its mortal part. Thus for all eternity 
will the spirit of man give glory to God—a 
spirit which achuires its perfections through 
the instrumentality of the body, which in turn 
depends on the unintelligent world, not only as 
far as food of the body is concerned but also 
in that the senses of the body receive knowl- 
edge which becomes food for the intellect. 

In this way, through you, the unintelligent 
word will also give glory to God. Your rights 
are founded on your eternal destiny to glorify 
God. If you refuse to love, praise, and serve 
God, by that very fact you reject your claim to 
any natural right. 


Books Received 


Remember, Thoughts on the end of man, the four 
last things, the Passion of Our Lord, human suffering, 
humility and patience, compiled and edited by Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. Father Lasance is noted for his very 
fine books for religious. This book will be especially 
appreciated, as one can pick it up and read it at random, 
finding in each sentence a complete meditation for the 
day. Benziger Bros. Price, $2.50. S. M. C. 


The Garden Enclosed, by Sister Mary Eva, O. S. F., 
is a collection of little meditations chosen from a variety 
of flower symbolisms, well adapted for beginners in 
the spiritual life. Benziger Bros. Price, “> — 


The Great Bridge, by William F. Hendrix, S. J., is a 
fine boy story. The old bridge affords much interest 
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and excitement; in fact, adventures galore, enough to 
satsify any adventuresome boy heart. Underlying the 
whole are very fine principles of ecm Saal 
Benziger Bros. Price, $1.50. S. M. 


Married Life and Family Han Handbook, by Reinhold Will- 
man, M. D., is a book which imparts the necessary 
knowledge of sex life, child-bearing and child-rearing, 
with kindred subjects of home hygiene, eugenics, etc., 
from a Christian and scientific viewpoint. One might 
say that it gives the proper direction to married life 
and its problems. Happy homes, good and sound chil- 
dren are indispensable for the welfare of a nation. If 
all parents would follow the instructions contained in a 
book such as this, all would be well. J. S. Hyland & 
Co., Chicago. Price, $3.00, postpaid. H. D. 


Pray Always, a new prayerbook for little children, 
by Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O. S. B., is a prayerbook that 
will teach the little ones how to speak to God, how that 
to pray always is to be happy always. It contains 36 
illustrations, 25 of which are in colors. Bound in twelve 
different styles, it retails from 30 cents to $2.00 per 
copy. The Catholic Book Publishing Company, 45 East 
12th Street, New York. 


Sister Miriam Teresa, by A Sister of Charity. Fa- 
ther Moffatt, the Jesuit author, once wrote an edifying 
little book entitled, “The Sanity of Sanctity.” his 
title would be a fitting one for the present biography. 
Sister Miriam Teresa, at the time of her death on 
May 8, 1927, was twenty-six years of age and a novice 
in the convent of the Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent, New Jersey. Before her entry into religion 
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she gave no external manifestation of the singular 
graces with which God was blessing her soul, and 
which were to blossom into the highest union with God 
during the brief year and a half of her novitiate. She 
seemed to be a good, normal Catholic girl—ready for 
an innocent “good time” and just as eager to play a 
girlish trick as not. “What made her different,” the 
authoress says, “was that she was careful not to offend 
God, but to serve Him constantly ‘in spirit and in truth’ 
in the depths of her own soul.” Truly she was “in the 
world, but not of the world.” The reader will find her 
letters particularly interesting and very, very human. 
ae ious and laity alike will find joy and inspiration 

+ striking story of a young soul who found the 


Light and followed it. Benziger Brothers, aaa ' bs 2 00. 


Our Scholarships 
MoTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $4073.72. Total: $4073.72. 


St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3693.14. Total: $3693.14. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3671.96. Total: $3671.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3393.14. Miss F. S., Cal., $3.50. Total: 
$3396.64. 
Grail Building Fund 
California: J. McL., $4:75. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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A Commissioned 


Girls’ High School 
(Boarding School) 




















Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 


Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict 





Commissioned by the State of Indiana to 
confer on its graduates all the Privileges and 
Rights of a Commissioned High School. 


Special facilities for the study of Music and 
Art. 


LocaTION: Healthful. 
GrRouNDsS: Extensive and beautiful. 


BUILDING: Well equipped for educational 
work. 
Arms: Physical Health; Solid Knowledge; 


Cultivated Manners; 
Religious Training. 


Thorough Moral and 
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SCHOOLS 


conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Exclusively for students for the priesthood 
Both Minor and Major Seminary Courses 


The Minor Seminary comprises the high school and junior college. 
The Major Seminary includes the philosophical and theological courses. 


Prospective students desiring admission should address: 


The Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Marmion Military Academy 
The Fox Valley Prep for Boys 


Aurora, Illinois 


A preparatory boarding and day school near Chicago. Fully accredited 
high school and commercial courses. 


For complete information write to: 


Rev. Headmaster, Marmion 
631 North Lake Street 
Aurora, Illinois 


St. Placid Hall 
The “Junior Brothers” School 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


This department is conducted exclusively as a preparatory school for 
boys desiring to enter the religious life as lay brothers. 
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Those who desire further information should address: 


Right Reverend Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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